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part of his life in Berlin. It is also clear that he is a man who has en- 
joyed a German university education and whose profession is the law. 

The book is not written in a judicial tone. It presents the case 
against the German government in the tone of a prosecuting attorney, 
and it resembles an address to a jury rather than an argument before a 
bench of judges. If it reaches any great number of German readers — 
a result which the German authorities are said to be doing their utmost 
to prevent — it may be doubted whether, in the present attitude of the 
German mind, it is likely to make many converts. It would have been 
more likely to accomplish this end if it had been written with equal 
sorrow and with less anger. After the war, however, it may produce a 
greater effect. 

The translation is faithful and reproduces with unusual success the 
tone of the original work. It is odd, however, that Fenimore Cooper's 
hero has not been identified by the translator but masquerades in the 
English version as " Lederstrumpf" (page 15). And it is surprising 
to learn that the German Crown Prince appeared in " the tribune " of 
the Reichstag (page 43) ; for we use this word, as the French use it, 
to designate a stand for speakers rather than a gallery or box reserved 
for visitors. Misprints occur, but the reviewer has noticed only one 
that is destructive of the meaning, viz., " Greek Asiatic power " (page 
36) for " great Asiatic power" {asiatische Vormacht). 

Munroe Smith. 

The World Crisis and Its Meaning. By Felix Adler. New 
York and London, D. Appleton and Company, 1915. — 233 pp. 

Dr. Adler makes a notable contribution to the discussion of the all- 
pervasive topic of the present European War, its meaning and conse- 
quences. He does not share either the hopes of those who think 
that the horrors of the conflict will cause war to be abandoned or 
the despair of those who see in the struggle the end of civilization. 
He sees clearly that, if war is to be done away with, the disease that 
causes it must be recognized and cured. Militarism is not the malady. 
Militarism, as he affirms, exists " wherever the preparation for war has 
become a regular business." It is only a symptom of the disease, not 
the disease itself. In this relation Dr. Adler points out the dispro- 
portionate amount of time spent upon preparation for war under modern 
conditions, as compared with the time required under earlier conditions. 
In earlier times, when the machinery of war was simple, preparation 
could be made quickly. In recent times, with the development of 
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scientific methods, this cannot be done. The development of war pre- 
paredness is comparable with the development of industrial prepared- 
ness. " The machine gun is the counterpart of the machine loom." 
In this sense, nations have become the victims of science. How are 
they to shake themselves loose from the system? 

Militarism can, as Dr. Adler contends, be broken only by an inner 
spiritual change — a new ideal of human brotherhood and a new concep- 
tion of justice. The theories advocated by pacifists before the great 
war began have broken down. All these theories fell before the force 
of nationalism — the clash of types, each fighting for its supremacy in 
the belief that on its supremacy depends the existence of the mental 
pattern which it cherishes above all else. In this way the right to be 
different, recognition of which is essential to the peace of the world, 
is denied or altogether lost sight of. In this view the reviewer finds 
himself in entire harmony with Dr. Adler. There can be no doubt 
that the passion for uniformity is the mainspring of much of the world's 
destructive strife. 

Dr. Adler does not overlook the fact that there exists a strong military 
party in the United States, working, as he says, for the most part se- 
cretly, but sometimes, as at present, much in evidence. Its members 
argue not only that war is desirable in itself as a means of preventing 
mankind from sinking into sloth and ease and materialism, but also that, 
even though peace were preferable, yet as a lasting and righteous peace 
has hitherto been unattainable, extensive preparations for war must be 
made. As an antidote to these doctrines, Dr. Adler declares that we 
need new moral concepts. In the first place, there must be a clear 
recognition of the right to be different. Germany, exemplifying effi- 
ciency, discipline and a certain religious mysticism; England, exem- 
plifying political liberty, qualified or accompanied by the idea of the 
social predominance and political influence of the masterful man ; and 
the United States, exemplifying the idea of a republic built" on the 
uncommon fineness in the common man " — each of these types contains 
something by which the others may be enriched. In order that this 
may be done, there must be cultivated the spirit of good-will, so that 
the aversions provoked by mere differences may be overcome and the 
element of good in different things be discerned and preserved. 

Another favorite idea of Dr. Adler's is that of an international 
congress, representing all classes, including laborers, manufacturers, 
men of commerce, agriculturalists and delegates of the universities. 
In this way, he thinks that something might be done to prevent the 
misuse of civilization for purely selfish advantages, such as are indicated 
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by the phrases commercialism, industrialism and imperialism. Society 
must be reformed on ethical lines, and the reform must permeate all the 
relations of life. Society being the great organization, the chief indus- 
tries should constitute minor organic groups, and in each industry, as 
in the steel industry, for instance, there should be an industrial parlia- 
ment of the trade, in which each worker should have a vote. In order 
to bring about such a reform , each man should try ( 1 ) to take part 
in movements for social betterment, (2) to release the imprisoned 
mentality of workers, and (3) to labor towards organized democracy 
by introducing constitutionalism in industry as a bridge. 

J. B. Moore. 

Samuel Henry Jeyes. By SIDNEY Low and W. P. Ker. 
London, Duckworth and Company, 1915. — viii, 280 pp. 

In the last half of Queen Victoria's reign most of the striking person- 
alities in English journalism were of the Liberal party. There are 
fairly adequate records in book form of the work of these men ; but 
with the exception of the memoirs of Lord Glenesk of The Morning 
Post, and the autobiographic papers of Mr. T. E. Kebbel, so long of the 
editorial staff of The Standard, there are no books that throw much 
light on the Conservative journalism of this period, or on the work for 
Conservative principles and the Conservative party that was done by 
men like the late Frederick Greenwood, of the old St. James's Gazette, 
and Mr. W. H. Mudford, who was editor of The Standard in its most 
effective days. The late Mr. Jeyes, known on this side of the Atlantic 
only from his contemporary studies of Rosebery and Chamberlain, was 
assistant editor of St. James's Gazette from 1888 to 1891, and assistant 
editor of The Standard from 1 89 1 until his death in 1 9 1 1 . In Mr. Sidney 
Low's memoir of his colleague there are admirable descriptions of the 
inner working of two of the most important London Conservative news- 
papers in the period from the division in the Liberal party in 1 886 over 
Home Rule, to the division that came in the Conservative party when 
Chamberlain began his propaganda for protection in 1903. 

Peculiarly valuable as a contribution to the political and social history 
of England are Mr. Low's description of London journalism in 1888 — 
the year in which Jeyes joined The St. James's Gazette — and his anal- 
ysis of the reading constituency The Standard in 1891, when Jeyes was 
appointed assistant editor to that once famous and influential journal. 
Great changes have come over the London press since 1896, when the 
era of Harmsworth and Hulton began, changes that are due in part to 
the forty-five years' working of the elementary education system of 1870, 



